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completely the part played by the flow of capital from India to grease the wheels of machines which had just begun to move in the British factories, and by the British Tariff, before that country turned a free trader in the middle of the nineteenth century, in the industrialisation of that country would be equally wrong. There is something more than a mere coincidence in the fact that industrial revolution in England occurred simultaneously with the British conquest of Bengal. There may be a dispute over the degree of the contribution made by India in the making of Industrial and Imperial Britain but the existence of a causal relation between British prosperity-cz/m-Imperial might and colonization of India by Britain can hardly be denied.
The drain of wealth from India did not stop with the end of the East India Company's rule. It continued unabated over the next ninety years of Britain's rule over this country. On no other aspect of England's relations with India is so much heat generated and so much passion aroused in the debates between the English and the Indians as on the subject of "Drain". Dada-bhai Naoroji, R. C. Dutt and almost every Indian writer on economic history put a large part of the blame for India's poverty on DRAIN OF WEALTH. Most of the present century English writers, on the other hand, strongly repudiate the charge against England of having drained India of her wealth and maintain that whatever payments were annually made by India to England represented merely payment for services and goods supplied by the latter to the former. They were not, according to these writers, &n exaction of tribute or an "unrequited export". The controversy appears to be unending for it is waged on ethical rather than economic plane. But in the light of available evidence, two facts can be established which are beyond dispute:
(i) That England burdened India with public debt which originated and grew with the British wars of conquest and expansion in the Indian sub-continent and charged interest which flowed every year to England in an unending stream; and
(ii) that "unrequited export" reduced India's power to save and invest, reduced the rate of capital formation, held up economic progress and impoverished the people.
On the first point there is overwhelming evidence in the statistics of public debt of India and in the writings of Englishmen themselves and a fair amount of that evidence is given in Chapter IV. On the second point, which is discussed in Chapter III, Lala Lajpat Rai did not have access to those sophisticated tools which the modern "growth" economist employs to analyse the effect of unrequited exports on the economy of the exporting country in respect of terms of trade, rate of capital formation and hence